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THE COVER ILLUSTRATION shows fourth grade pupils 
in the Waterford Elementary School District, Stanislaus 
County, using foreign language laboratory equipment 
purchased with the assistance of National Defense Edu- 
cation Act funds. 


PRINCIPLES, POLICIES, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS’ 


The 1961 Session of the California Legislature amended sections of 
the Education Code affecting the curriculum of the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. One of the changes made foreign language instruction 
compulsory in grades six, seven, and eight. Many school districts and 
offices of county superintendents of schools are concerned about the 
specific effect of this legislation on the schools. The following statements 
outline guiding principles, policies, and recommendations regarding the 
foreign language instruction that will be offered. 


Great progress has been made during recent years in providing oppor- 
tunity for experiences in foreign language in the elementary and second- 
ary schools of California. This program has been accelerated since 1958 
by the passage of Public Law 864 (National Defense Education Act), 
which made funds available to the California State Department of 
Education and to the school districts for implementing and for expand- 
ing the foreign language program. 


The California Legislature expressed public awareness of the impor- 
tance of foreign language teaching at the elementary and secondary 
school levels. Education Code Section 7604 (c) makes it compulsory to 
teach a foreign language or languages to all pupiles in grades six, seven, 
and eight of all public schools, regardless of educational organization. 
This section of law reads as follows: 


7604 (c) Beginning not later than grade 6, and continuing through grade 6 or 
8, as the case may be, instruction shall be given in... foreign language or 
languages. ... 

Notwithstanding other provisions of this section to the contrary, a foreign 
language or languages may but is not required to be included in the course of study 
in elementary schools until June 30, 1965, and on and after July 1, 1965, such 
course of study shall include a foreign language or languages beginning not later 
than grade 6 and continuing through grade 6 or 8, as the case may be. 

The Legislature here declares that it is the policy of the State to foster and 
encourage foreign language programs in the elementary and secondary schools by 
which the children of this State learn to speak and write foreign languages with 


1 This report was prepared by the following committee: Frederick Eddy, Professor of Linguistics, 
Georgetown University; Marjorie C. Johnston, Acting Chief, Science, Mathematics, and Forei 
Language Section, United States Office of Education; Helen Hefferman, Chief, Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Education, California State Department of Education; Frank B. Lindsay, Chief, Bureau 
of Secondary Education, California State Department of Education; Mrs. Ruth Parle Craig, 
Instructor, Foreign Languages, Santa Rosa Junior College; Mrs. Mary DuFort, Curriculum Co- 
ordinator, Office of Alameda County Superintendent of Schools; nom Englekirk, Chairman, 
Department of Spanish and Portuguese, University of California, Los Angeles; Betty Fowler, 
Supervisor, Foreign Languages, Office of Stanislaus County Superintendent of Schools; Ernest 
Garcia, Curriculum Consultant, Rialto Elementary School District; Gerald Newmark, Systems 
Development Corporation, Santa Monica; Peter S. Presta, Associate Professor of Modern Language, 
San Francisco State College; and Chairman, Everett O’Rourke, Consultant, Bureau of Secondary 
Education, California State Department of Education. 
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the same facility with which children educated in schools of other countries speak 
and read foreign languages, in order that the children of this State be adequately 
prepared to undertake their duties as American citizens in a world in which the 
ability to communicate with peoples of other countries in their own tongue is of 
ever-increasing importance. 


Wuat LANGUAGE OR LANGUAGES 


It is recognized that many languages are taught in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the state. It is also recognized that the par- 
ticular modern foreign language a pupil studies in school is a matter 
of availability of teaching personnel, family preference, community and 
other environmental background, vocational interest, travel opportuni- 
ties, personal motivation, and other factors. It is, however, evident from 
statistical data that students in California schools study Spanish more 
than any other language. For this reason, the State Curriculum Com- 
mission should recommend to the State Board of Education materials of 
instruction to be used for teaching Spanish in grades six, seven, and 
eight. Later, as finances become available, materials in other languages 
may be provided by the state. School districts are encouraged to teach 
any foreign language. However, at the present time it is necessary for 
a district to provide its own instructional material. 


PURPOSES OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


The current interest in foreign language instruction is based on a 
variety of purposes. The following sections summarize some of the 


statements about foreign language program goals that have appeared 
in professional journals and pamphlets. 


Effective Communication with Nationals of Other Countries. Com- 
munication can be maintained with nationals of other countries through 
direct personal interaction with them, with exchange students in the 
United States and abroad, in conferences and conventions, and with 
people in their native communities; through tourist and nontourist 
travel; reading of publications; translation of correspondence and publi- 
cations; academic and scientific co-operation; military and civilian gov- 
ernment foreign service; and through language and area specialists for 
government, business, and industry. 


Cultural Understanding. Cultural insights can be developed through 
comparisons of our culture with relevant aspects of foreign cultures; 
reduction of provincialism in American life; evidence of “good will” in 
learning to speak to foreigners in their language; and the desire to in- 
crease our understanding of other cultures. Language is said by some to 
shape thought; we cannot understand a foreign point of view until the 
language of the culture is learned. 

Preparation for Advanced Study and Research. Advanced study and 
research in foreign languages include preparation for college entrance 
and degree requirements; advanced scientific, humanistic, and profes- 
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sional training; and research studies within graduate schools and pro- 
fessional fields. 

These over-all purposes might not be reached in the elementary or 
secondary school but they justify the early beginning and continuous 
study of a language or languages. 


For WHoM AND AT Wuat LEVEL 

The Legislature definitely specifies that learning a foreign language 
must begin for all pupils in the public schools not later than grade six. 
The many schools that have started language teaching at an earlier 
level than grade six are encouraged to continue the program provided 
that it can be continued from the starting point through grade twelve 
in an unbroken sequence. 

However, the specific responsibility at this moment is the require- 
ment of the mandating legislation previously quoted. 

Administrators should arrange for conferences between teachers at 
various levels to provide for smooth articulation. 

Foreign language study in the elementary school is an essential part 
of the long sequence, ten years or more, needed to approach mastery of 
a second language in school. 


OBJECTIVES 

The principal objectives of foreign language instruction in the ele- 
mentary and secondary school program are (1) to develop use of the 
language in understanding, speaking, reading and writing; and (2) to 
develop in the student a positive attitude toward learning a foreign 
language and confidence in his ability to do so, thereby motivating him 
to continue the study of one language long enough to acquire pro- 
ficiency. 

Most of the pupils should be expected to master nearly all the material 
presented. The quality of learning is of greater value than quantity of 
coverage. 


METHODOLOGY 

The audio-lingual approach to language learning should be used in 
systematically planned sequences to develop comprehension of the 
spoken language, and to progressively speak, read, and write it. Initial 
emphasis should be on listening comprehension or the skill of under- 
standing the language as it is spoken by native speakers. This should be 
followed by development of speaking ability based on learning achieved 
during the listening comprehension. When reading and writing are intro- 
duced it cannot be assumed that students will be able to recognize and 
write material that they already speak and understand without specific 
instruction in reading and writing. Since language involves both com- 
municative and cultural behavior, the teaching techniques must provide 
authentic models for imitation, and a planned sequence of sound and 
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structure patterns for practice. The instructional units should be rela- 
tively short, should be introduced and learned at a pace geared to the 
pupils’ abilities, and should include frequent review and continuous 
evaluation of pupils’ progress. The study of the language selected for 
the sixth grade or earlier should be continued at least through grade 
eight. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


The materials and equipment for foreign language study should im- 
plement fully the stated objectives and methods, and should include 
recent improvements in design and manufacture. 

The materials (audio, visual, printed) should take the learner through 
a series of carefully planned steps, each of which contributes to his 
listening comprehension and adds a small increment to his increasing 
command of the spoken language and later, of its written form. Class, 
laboratory, and home activities should be fully integrated and should 
include frequent review of learned materials and of recorded and printed 
tests to evaluate the learner’s performance. The materials should be 
carefully structured, should always be natural, attractive, and challeng- 
ing to the students, and should be accompanied by teachers’ manuals 
that give complete and explicit directions for the teaching of all skills. 

The equipment should enable teachers and students to use the ma- 
terials with maximum effectiveness in the classroom, laboratory, and at 
home. Equipment should be used to do regular work, to compensate 
for individual differences by providing further work, and for testing. 
It can be simple or complex, limited or abundant, depending on teachers’ 
and students’ needs and on the amount of funds available. It should be 
purchased only after methods and materials have been decided on and 
standard guides have been consulted, such as the Purchase Guide for 
Programs in Science, Mathematics, Modern Foreign Languages;? the 
Supplement to the Purchase Guide;* and Modern Foreign Languages in 
High School: The Language Laboratory.* Equipment can consist of any- 
thing from a single tape or disk playback used in a classroom to a 
language laboratory for individual listening, recording, playback, and 
comparison. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
The addition of foreign language to the school subjects required by 
law creates new responsibilities of importance to counselors, teacher 


2 Purchase Guide for Programs in Science, Mathematics, Modern Foreign Languages. Prepared 
by the Council of Chief State School Officers with the assistance of Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories, Inc., and others. New York: Ginn & Co., 1959. 

8 Supplement to Purchase Guide for Programs in Science, Mathematics, Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages. Prepared by the Council of Chief State School Officers with the assistance of Educational 
Facilities Laboratory, Inc., National Science Foundation, and others. New York: Ginn & Co., 1961. 

4 Joseph C. Hutchinson, Modern Foreign Languages in High School: The Language Laboratory. 
Bulletin 1961, No. 23, Office of Education. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1961. 
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education institutions, and county and school district central office 
personnel. 

Counselors in secondary schools should advise students who look 
toward professional careers as elementary school teachers about taking 
appropriate courses in foreign language basic to further study at the 
collegiate level. 

Colleges and universities accredited by the State Board of Education 
to prepare students for the elementary school teaching credential should 
review present programs, and make provision for study of relevant 
disciplines and for courses which will assure proficiency in a foreign 
language and in knowledge of methods and materials suitable for use 
in teaching a foreign language to elementary school pupils. Although 
the present law requires the teaching of a foreign language beginning 
not later than grade six and continuing through grades seven and eight, 
many school districts will begin their foreign language instruction at an 
earlier grade level. Prospective teachers would be well-advised to secure 
the competencies essential to effective teaching of a foreign language. 

One of the serious problems confronting California in inaugurating a 
program of foreign language is the shortage of qualified personnel for 
teaching, supervision, and co-ordination. Teacher education institutions 
can assist in alleviating the shortage by establishing, at the earliest time, 
programs for teachers and graduate programs for specially trained per- 
sonnel to supervise and co-ordinate programs. 

In setting up programs in school districts, professional personnel at the 
district and county level will be needed to develop courses of study, 
select materials and equipment, and provide for the continuous in-service 
education of the teaching staff. Until such time as an adequate supply 
of thoroughly qualified teachers can be educated by colleges and uni- 
versities, the in-service education of professional personnel will loom 
large in the activities of the offices of school districts and county super- 
intendents of schools. 

Colleges and universities are meeting this need by offering regular 
courses at convenient times, by offering extension courses, and by 
scheduling courses in summer sessions. All of these courses are designed 
to give teachers opportunities to increase proficiency in using a foreign 
language and to acquire understanding of the methodology of teaching 
foreign languages. Many teachers and supervisors are receiving training 
through demonstrations, discussions, and lectures at NDEA workshops 
and institutes. 

The effect that the 1961 legislation on compulsory foreign language 
instruction will have on the secondary schools is obvious. The greatly 
increased enrollments in foreign languages that may be anticipated will 
require a greater number of qualified teachers than ever before. Pre- 
vious standards of competency in hearing, speaking, reading, and writing 
foreign languages will not be sufficient to meet the new demands. Pro- 
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fessional preparation in this field should include training in the newer 
methods and materials, and in the effective use of the electronic devices 
available. 


ORGANIZATION AND INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 


Foreign language programs are organized in a variety of ways. In the 
elementary school the following four patterns seem to have emerged: 
the classroom teacher fully qualified in the language; the fully qualified 
special language teacher; the classroom teacher with limited language 
teaching capabilities, assisted by a special language teacher or supervisor 
and by programed, recorded, and other materials; the television teacher 
who makes the lesson presentation plus the supervised or unsupervised 
classroom teacher who is responsible for follow-up, either in person or 
through the use of recordings. The organization of foreign language 
instruction in the elementary school is at the experimental stage. The 
ultimate goal, however, is to provide thoroughly qualified teachers for 
all foreign language classes for elementary and secondary schools. 

In a crowded elementary and junior high school curriculum, there 
are the inevitable problems of how much time should be devoted to 
foreign language and where the time can be found. Language experts 
recommend about 20 minutes daily in preference to less frequent and 
longer periods. Adjustment of the schedule to include foreign language 
must not work to the disadvantage of other important subject areas. 
Time can be found by lengthening the school day and by more efficient 
scheduling. 

A well-organized foreign language program, carefully planned for 
each specific grade level, will assure continuity in the language from 
grade to grade. 

EVALUATION 

All aspects of the foreign language program need to be appraised in 
terms of the objectives of the program. Also, it is necessary to evaluate 
the progress and accomplishments of individual pupils. 

The pupil evaluation process is an integral part of teaching and learn- 
ing and helps determine the rate of introduction of new materials. The 
pupil’s continuing interest in the language is largely the result of a sense 
of accomplishment. Testing through performance tests in practical situ- 
ations, as well as through formal oral and written tests consistent with 
the stated objectives, should determine when a pupil has achieved a 
given level of attainment in understanding, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. In order to facilitate each student’s progress from one school grade 
to another or his transfer from one district to another, it is important 
to evaluate in terms of his level of achievement in the various skills 
rather than in terms of the amount of time he has spent in study. 

In order that pupils may progress properly through a language learn- 
ing sequence, the entire program should be evaluated in terms of the 
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capabilities of teachers and administrators, community support, time 
allotments for teaching and for study, suitability of facilities and ma- 
terials, size of class or section, suitability of content and method to 
practical objectives, and relationships to the other curriculum areas of 
the school. 


UTILIZATION OF OuT-oF-SCHOOL RESOURCES 


All available resources in the immediate and extended environment 
should be utilized to provide the practice necessary to maintain and 
extend foreign language skills. The community should be well informed 
concerning the purposes of the foreign language program. Residents of 
native or near-native speaking ability can participate as resource persons 
in certain school and community activities. Libraries may lend disks, 
tapes, films, and books in foreign languages. Parents can set aside a par- 
ticular time or designate particular activities in which the foreign Jan- 
guage will be used regularly in the home. Parents may enroll in lan- 
guage courses parallel to those offered for their children in the schools. 
Radio, television, foreign films, visitors from foreign countries, youth 
activities, visits to centers where a foreign language is spoken, and ex- 
changes of letters and tape recordings with children in other countries 
provide excellent practice in use of the foreign language. 

In some communities, civic and cultural groups are working creatively 
to enliven the experience of language learning. 


FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


The functions and responsibilities of the school district, county, State 
Curriculum Commission, State Board of Education, State Department 
of Education, colleges and universities, and the Federal government 
(NDEA) in relation to foreign language instruction within the state 
are the same as in relation to other subjects in the curriculum of the 
schools. Section 7604 of the Education Code, as amended in 1961, re- 
quires that all pupils in grades six, seven, and eight shall receive instruc- 
tion in a foreign language or languages. 


School District. It is the responsibility of a school district that is 
not under the jurisdiction of a county board of education to decide 
which language or languages are to be taught in the schools of the 
district, and to establish and maintain a course of study and a language 
sequence from the beginning year of the language study through grade 
twelve or grade eight or grade six, whichever may be the highest grade 
level of foreign language study for which the district is responsible. 
Every school district is responsible for employing properly qualified 
and capable teachers and administrators and for providing for supervi- 
sion of the language program. Every district should select, purchase, 
or otherwise make available appropriate materials of instruction for 
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language learning and teaching. It is the further responsibility of the 
district to establish an articulated sequential language program within 
the school and with the schools of a higher grade than that for which 
the district has responsibility. It is likewise the responsibility of districts 
that have schools of a higher grade than that in which the language 
program is started, to work with the districts served in order to continue 
and to co-ordinate a sequential and articulated language program. 


County. Articulation and co-ordination of programs can usually be 
brought about by co-operation between county and school district 
personnel. County superintendents of schools with their boards of edu- 
cation and supervisory personnel should work with the school districts 
in the counties under their supervision and guidance, as well as with 
other school districts in the county, to decide the language or languages 
to be taught in the schools, to prepare courses of study and curriculum 
guides, and to select suitable materials. Offices of county superintendents 
of schools should also help school districts to provide capable teaching 
personnel. 


State. Section 9303 of the Education Code states that “The State 
Curriculum Commission shall recommend to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, specifications for textbooks for uniform use in the schools of the 
State so that the textbooks adopted shall conform to the minimum 
standard for the courses of study.” 

Section 9302 of the Education Code states that “The State Board of 


Education shall adopt one or more basic textbooks in each of the sub- 
jects prescribed for the elementary schools by Section 7604 of this 
code... . The board may adopt a single textbook covering two or 
more of these subjects. The board may adopt other textbooks, supple- 
mentary textbooks, and teachers’ manuals for use in the elementary 


” 


schools... 

Tapes, disks, films, and other materials are needed for teaching lan- 
guages by the audio-lingual method. The Education Code sections re- 
ferred to in the two preceding paragraphs therefore may need to be 
revised to include materials of instruction other than textbooks and 
supplementary books. 

The State Department of Education has the function of and respon- 
sibility for improving the instructional program in foreign languages 
through publications, research, workshops, and conferences; through 
counseling with the personnel of counties and school districts to give 
them direction, guidance, and other assistance in the preparation of 
courses of study and curriculum guides; and through in-service educa- 
tion of teachers and supervisors. 


Colleges and Universities. Colleges and universities have the function 
and responsibility of establishing courses for training teachers and super- 
visors who will be capable of foreign language instruction and supervi- 
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sion. They have the responsibility, too, of co-operating with school 
districts and offices of county superintendents of schools for the in- 
service education of teachers in foreign language study and method- 


ology. 


Federal Government. The federal government has the function and 
responsibility of working with the State Department of Education, 
colleges and universities, and school districts to improve the educational 
program through research, publications, institutes, workshops, consulta- 
tion service, pilot programs, and fellowships. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are considered necessary to enable 
the public schools of the state to comply with the legislative mandate 
to teach languages to all pupils in grades six, seven, and eight, beginning 
not later than July 1, 1965. 


Teacher Education and Training 


It is recommended that colleges and universities: 


Be immediately apprised of the acute need for language teachers 
for the elementary and secondary schools; 


Be encouraged to offer intensive training in Spanish for employed 
elementary school teachers and junior high school teachers 
through extension courses, through special summer offerings, and 
through federally financed institutes; 

Be encouraged to co-operate with school districts and counties to 
intensify planning, and operate in-service training programs suit- 
able to the immediate and long-term needs of language teachers; 

Incorporate into the teacher education program proficiency tests 
in aural understanding, speaking, reading, writing, language anal- 
ysis, culture, and professional preparation; and 

Be encouraged to develop the language teacher education program 
according to the audio-lingual plan with primary emphasis on 
the skills of communication. 


It is recommended that the State Department of Education: 
Continue the program of workshops, clinics, leadership conferences, 


production seminars, and research round-ups for the training of 
teachers, supervisors, counselors, and administrators. 


It is recommended that school administrators, school boards, and 
teacher groups: 
Accept lower division courses in foreign languages to satisfy re- 
quirements for salary increments, and give like consideration to 
attendance at NDEA workshops and conferences. 
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Curriculum, Materials and Facilities 
It is recommended that the State Department of Education: 

Begin the collection, survey, study, and evaluation of materials cur- 
rently available and planned in all foreign languages for the 
purpose of establishing specifications for teaching and learning 
materials to be used in the foreign language courses of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and for guiding the State Depart- 
ment, school districts, and offices of county superintendents of 
schools in the design and production of new materials for lan- 
guage instruction; 

Prepare a budget for the administration; and 

Prepare a suggested course of study in Spanish. 

It is recommended that school administrators and others responsible 

for building, planning, and financing: 

Give special consideration to classroom and building facilities and 
planning for language teaching and laboratory space. 


Research 
It is recommended that: 

Research be undertaken to decide what portion of the sixth grade 
instruction should be devoted to training in listening and listen- 
ing comprehension for the progressive development of the skills 
of understanding, speaking, reading, and writing; and that special 
materials be developed to provide effective training in listening 
comprehension; 

Research be undertaken to develop standardized tests for listening 
comprehension and speaking, as well as for reading and writing 
for measuring attainment in Level I in accordance with curricu- 
lum materials to be selected, adopted, and made available to the 
schools; and 

Research be conducted to decide the most effective utilization of 
new media, methods, and materials in various teaching institutions 
and with different types of students at various grade levels. 


Legislation and Finance 
It is recommended that the California Legislature: 
Provide funds for the State Department of Education budget for 
the administration of the foregoing language program; 
Provide funds for instructional materials through regular textbook 
appropriations; 
Provide funds for local school districts to pay for the additional 


teaching and supervisory personnel that will be needed to meet 
the legislative mandate, Assembly Bill 2564; and 


Provide funds for the research suggested in this report. 
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ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS, OCTOBER 31, 1961 
Prepared in the BUREAU OF EDUCATION RESEARCH by 
Henry W. Magnuson, Chief, and Peter J. Tashnovian, Consultant 

This semiannual compilation of data on active enrollment in the 
public schools of California as of October 31, 1961, has been prepared 
from reports of officials of the school districts. 

In Table 1, totals are shown for the state, by sex, for each grade and 
special classification; in Tables 2 and 4, a comparison is made with 
similar data for October 31, 1960; and in Tables 3 and 5, the figures 
on enrollment are presented according to grade level, by sex, and by 
county. In Table 6, the enrollment of pupils on half-day sessions is 
shown by grade and by county. 

Enrollment in regular grades only, from kindergarten through grade 
fourteen, as shown in Tables 2 and 4, increased 187,893 (5.5 per cent) 
over the enrollment reported a year earlier. Comparable figures for 
October 31, 1960, showed an increase of 178,888 (5.5 per cent) over 
those reported on October 31, 1959. 

Total enrollment in all regular grades and all special classes was 
4,248,109, an increase of 227,814 (5.7 per cent) over the total for Octo- 
ber 31, 1960. This increase may be compared to that of 219,985 (5.8 
per cent) on October 31, 1960, over the figures reported on October 
31, 1959. 

The increase in graded enrollment in kindergarten and elementary 
grades between October 31, 1960 and October 31, 1961, was 4.0 per 
cent as compared with an increase of 4.6 per cent during the previous 
year. Enrollment in grades nine through twelve increased 8.4 per cent 
as compared with 7.6 per cent on October 31, 1960. In junior colleges 
there was an increase of 14.3 per cent in graded enrollment in 1961, 
as compared with 8.9 per cent the previous year. 

Junior college enrollment is reported as full-time or part-time. Stu- 
dents enrolled in programs yielding 12 or more credit hours are con- 
sidered full-time students. 

Enrollment in grades seven, eight, and nine in junior high schools 
is reported separately from that in elementary schools and four-year 
high schools, in order that the total enrollment in junior high schools 
may be readily computed. 

Table 6 contains data regarding the enrollment of pupils on half-day 
sessions by grade and county. As of October 31, 1961, there were 54,241 
elementary school and 11,932 high school pupils (including junior high 
school) or a total of 66,173 pupils on half-day sessions, a decrease of 
27,779 from that of the previous year. 


[48] 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVE ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


October 31, 1961 


Grade or class 


GRADED ENROLLMENT 
Kindergarten 


Grade seven in elementary school: 
Grade seven in junior high schools. 
Grade eight in elementary schools__ 
Grade eight in junior high schools 


Total enrollment, kindergarten through grade eight 


Grade nine in junior high schools__- 
Grade nine in four-year high schools 
Grade ten... x 
Grade eleven - - 

Grade twelve 


Total enrollment, grades nine through twelve 


Grade thirteen 
Full-time 
Part-time 


Grade fourteen 
Full-time 
Part-time 


Total enrollment, grades thirteen and fourteen 
Total enrollment, kindergarten and grades one through fourteen 


ENROLLMENT OF ADULTS AND IN SPECIAL CLASSES 
Ungraded pupils in elementary schools 
Pupils in special day and evening classes in elementary schools 


Special classes for physically handicapped minors: 
Elementary schools 
Grades seven and eight in junior high schools 
High school level 


Special classes for mentally retarded minors: 
Elementary schools 
Grades seven and eight in junior high schools 
High school level 


Pupils in compulsory continuation classes 


Special pupils: 
High school level 
Junior college level 


Adults: 
High school level 
Junior college level 


63,382 
71,564 


59,946 
69,736 


1,340,288 


1,280,815 


2,621,103 


124,781 


438,955 


416,988 


48,417 
24,082 


21,840 
7,987 


29,620 
15,137 


10,967 
4,362 


32,807 
12,349 


102,826 


60,086 


162,412 


1,876,569 


1,757,889 


5,634,458 


1,396 
12 


122,321 
107,597 


349 
0 


86,866 


1,745 
22 


7,423 
566 
2,278 
31,318 
5,243 
8,763 
3,665 


11,631 
1,792 
11,366 


333,376 
194,463 


Summary of enrollment of adults and in special classes: 
Elementary school level 


GRAND TOTAL, GRADED ENROLLMENT AND ENROLLMENT 
IN SPECIAL CLASSES 


27,700 
136,314 
114,468 


18,617 
223,399 
93,158 


46,317 
$59,718 
207,621 


278,482 


$35,169 


618,651 


2,155,051 


2,093,058 


4,248,109 


Enrollment on half-day sessions: 
les one through eight 
Grades nine through twelve 


57,640 
533 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF GRADED AND SPECIAL CLASS ENROLLMENTS FOR 
OCTOBER 31, 1960 AND OCTOBER 31, 1961 


Increase or decrease 
between October 1960 
and October 1961 


October 31, | October 31, 
1960 1961 


Grade or class Per cent 


310,705 327,889 
318.773 324.542 
298,634 310.758 
286,223 297,562 
272,139 287.170 
261,895 274,056 
261.513 264,968 
261,501 269.530 
247,858 264,628 


2,519,241 2,621,108 101,862 
239,059 257,215 18,156 
202,474 239,404 36,930 
184,300 188,868 4,568 
159,411 165,456 6,045 


785,244 850,948 65,699 


— 
Qawew Go wreawn~ — o8OK- BROS Be OH 
OCOD lle | OANA! SO | DK woano-an 


(103,242) (117,256) (14,014) 
70,088 78,037 7,949 


33,154 39,219 6,065 
(38,838) (45,156) (6,318) 
28,184 32,807 4,623 
10,654 12,349 1,695 


Total enrollment, grades thirteen and fourteen 142,080 162,412 20,382 
Total enrollment, kindergarten through grade fourteen 8,446,565 3,634,458 187,893 


— ee 


Special enrollment classifications in elementary schools: 
Ungraded pupils in elementary schools 1,661 1,745 84 
Pupils in special day and evening classes in elementary schools_ 30 22 —8 


Total, special enrollment classifications in elementary 
schools 1,767 76 


Special classes for physically handicapped minors: 
Elementary schools ‘ : 7,423 285 
Grade seven and eight in junior high schools 575 566 
High school level 2,278 


Total, special classes for physically handicapped minors_- 10,267 


Special classes for mentally retarded minors: 
RELIES IAI O AAA A 31,318 
Grades seven and eight in junior high schools : 
High school level 8,763 


Total, special classes for mentally retarded minors 45,324 


Pupils in compulsory continuation classes 


Special pupils: 
High school level 
Junior college level 
11,366 
Total, special pupils in regular classes 24,789 
Adults: 
High school level 312,145 333,376 
Junior college level 188,485 194,463 
500,630 $27,839 


4,020,295 4,248,109 227,814 
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TABLE 3 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Kindergarten Grade one Grade two 


Female Female Female 


9,104 8,370 8,192 
6 5 11 4 7 


2,071 
589 


96 80 
10,140 18,210 
1,289 
258 
6,375 
11,410 
293 


San Bernardino 10,633 
San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo ____- 


1,573 


294 
239 


63 
1,624 
104 
2,444 
716 
398 
160,369 168,701 324,542 || 159,803 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


| 


Grade three Grade four Grade five 


County Female 


7,028 
1 


San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 


2,076 
3 646 
869 770 360 


151,774 | 145,788 207,663 || 145,942 | 141,228 | 287,170 || 139,617 | 134,439 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Grade seven in Grade seven in 
Grade six elementary schools junior high schools 


County Female Female 


7,071 2,919 
8 6 9 
401 


62 


364 363 


97 76 


18 21 
32,663 | 32,198 


Sacramento 
San Benito 


San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco____..- 
San Joaquin......__- 
San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo_._.__._-_- 
Santa Barbara... _- 
Santa Clara__......- 
SS 
Bg tac cractn ai tase 


ee 
ae J 


1,352 
223 


134,612 | 130,356 | 264,968 || 61,984 | 127,137 || 72,25 142,393 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Grade eight in Grade eight in Total, kindergarten 
elementary schools junior high schools through grade eight 


Male Female Female | Total 


3,569 3,413 69,439 | 142,578 
39 32 71 


378 


3,029 
36,381 


1,723 


12,980 
12,227 


59,946 | 123,328 69,736 men 1,280,815 |2,621,103 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Grade nine in Grade nine in 
junior high schools four-year high schools 


Male Female | Total 


3,196 3,193 6,389 
422 429 851 


26 15 41 


30,254 


San Bernardino 
San Diego 

San Francisco 
San J in. 
San Luis Obispo 


906 
179 


124,781 132,434 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Grade eleven Grade twelve 


Total, 
grades nine through twelve 


Female Female Female 


23,431 
A 


1,021 1,001 2,022 
11,318 | 10,814 | 22,132 


648 
3,210 
2,016 

432 
9,577 
1,747 

49 


1,269 
46,030 


165,456 | 433,955 | 416,988 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Grade thirteen 


Grade fourteen 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Full-time 


County 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Female 


Imperial 
(ae 


| 


Lassen 
Los Angeles. -_- 


Riverside - - _ - .- 
Sacramento - - - - 
San Benito 


San Bernardino- 


San Francisco-- 
San Joaquin... 
San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo-__... 
Santa Barbara_- 
Santa Clara... 


214 
1,179 


78 
19,109 


425 


1,113 


1,081 


1,102 
752 


604 


1,685 


27 
18,721 


244 


311 


54 
14,418 


250 


48,417 


29,620 


78,037, 


15,137 


39,219 


|21,840 


10,967 


32,807 ] 7,987 


12,349 
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TABLE 3—Concluded 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Total, grades thirteen and fourteen 


Full-time Part-time 


County Female Female 


1,424 780 


3,358 


292 474 30 
1,816 2,887 706 


117 31 148 1 44 
28,775 16,340 45,115 24,371 


1 578 377 955 321 
Mariposa. . 
Mendocino. 


San Bernardino 
San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 


2,000 


1,536 
1,068 
40,587 110,844 
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TABLE 4 


TOTAL GRADED ENROLLMENT BY COUNTIES, WITH PER CENT OF 
INCREASE OR DECREASE SINCE OCTOBER 31, 1960 


Increase or decrease 
Total enrollment, kindergarten and grades between October 31, 1960 
one through fourteen, October 31, 1961 and October 31, 1961 


Female Total Number Per cent 


95,074 195,555 8,601 
36 88 22 
1,125 


Ww 
DATO 


| ROnD NPS FF WN Pe 


= | 
MONS ARMNHS ONwWRD Dee Hann HwORR HRawa 


2,026 
4,030 
48,791 


8. 
—2. 
¢ 


— 


ANOS NWONOH BFAOOHO NWA 


Rl ASS Sem we HOME wii 


4,163 
208,319 


_ 


San Benito... 
San Bernardino. 
Diego... 


_ 


18,545 
17,448 


603 
8,827 

’ 5 33,393 
18,939 ’ 36,481 
21,816 20,163 41,979 


A, one Are ww WOa@nw 


— 


1,876,569 3,634,458 187,893 
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TABLE 5 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special day and ing classes 
Ungraded pupils in elementary schools in deamstany echoes 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 


San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special classes for physically handicapped minors 


Grades seven and eight 
Elementary schools in junior high schools High school level 


County Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 


150 345 15 10 25 36 68 104 


23 


San Bernardino 
San Diego 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special classes for mentally retarded minors 


Grades seven and eight 
Elementary schools in junior high schools High school level 


Female Male Female | Total Male Female Total 


267 180 447 465 772 


14 23 
13 21 21 


79 
10 
92 
38 
10 


138 


San Bernardino 
San Di 


San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 


12,595 | 31,318 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special pupils 


Compulsory continuation 
classes 


High school level Junior college level 


County Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 


76 48 124 28 18 46 


San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 
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TABLE 5—Concluded 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Adults 
Total enrollment in 
special classes and 
High school level Junior college level for adults 


Female Male Female Total Male Female 


14,036 1,109 8,792 || 12,782 | 16,500 
19 


292 
124 
1,591 1,294 11,373 
1,221 
12 


42 53 5 102 94 196 
47,022 | 39,114 274,973 
153 278 431 


1,491 


3,578 
702 


21 
12,892 


San Bernardino 
San Di 


681 1,610 
67 160 


1,655 3,956 1,875 
174 90 664 
617 


122,321 333,376 || 107,597 278,482 613,651 
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ENROLLMENT ON HALF-DAY SESSIONS, BY COUNTIES 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


Grades in elementary schools 


County 


10,574 


19,978 


654 


480 


750 
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TABLE 6—Concluded 
ENROLLMENT ON HALF-DAY SESSIONS, BY COUNTIES 


Grades in high school 


Junior high school 


County Seven Eight Nine 


19,978 


654 


129 
480 


750 


16,593 
131 
791 

1,624 


San Bernardino 1,902 
San Diego........_- 2,404 
San Francisco 


678 
603 


840 
5,094 
4,003 


513 


| 


| 124 


11,932 | 66,173 


A REPORT OF BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING 
PROGRAMS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1960-61 


LELAND P. BALDWIN, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Business Education 


After the National Defense Education Act was passed in September, 
1958, many junior colleges in California began offering courses to train 
technicians for business data processing occupations. Before the end of 
the 1959-60 school year, there were approximately 2,000 enrollments in 
such courses, and by June, 1961, enrollments in business data processing 
had increased to more than 7,000. 

During the 1959-60 school year, one junior college introduced the 
first full day program for the traini..g of technicians in the field of 
business data processing. Three students who enrolled in the program 
at that time were graduated in June, 1961. 

By the end of the 1960-61 school year, eight junior colleges were 
offering full day programs for technician training in business data 
processing. And there were 150 students enrolled in these programs 
as majors. 

Many courses and programs in business data processing other than 
those offered by the junior colleges in their regular day programs were 
introduced by California schools during the same time that the junior 
colleges were developing their regular programs. These classes and pro- 
grams differ from the regular junior college programs in that they are 
made available in extended day classes. Courses for training technicians 
for business data processing occupations are also offered by high schools 
in evening classes for adults. 

Table 1 shows the growth of the business data processing technician 
training program from the time it was begun until the end of the 
1960-61 school year. 


TABLE 1 


GROWTH OF THE TRAINING PROGRAM FOR BUSINESS DATA 
PROCESSING OCCUPATIONS OFFERED BY CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOLS, 1958-59 THROUGH 1960-61 


Number of 
communities Number of 
in which schools Number of 
classes were offering classes 
School year offered classes offered Enrollment 


19 57 2,075 
31 119 6,308 
32 202 7,300 
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Table 2 shows an over-all picture of the business data processing 
technician training program in California during the 1960-61 school 
year. The course titled “Stored programing” includes courses that were 
in some instances referred to as courses in computers, coding, or pro- 
graming. The course titled “Electromechanical” includes all courses in 
which the functions and wiring of conventional punch card or tab 
equipment were studied. 

Table 3 shows the number of classes and the class enrollments in 
programs offered in the regular day programs of the junior colleges 


TABLE 2 


ENROLLMENTS IN COURSES OFFERED BY CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 
TO TRAIN TECHNICIANS FOR BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING 
OCCUPATIONS, 1960-61 


Enrollment 


Number of 


Course classes Evening 


Introductory BDP 
Electromechanical 

Stored programing 

Systems and procedures 
Data processing mathematics 


BDP field project 


TABLE 3 


ENROLLMENTS IN COURSES OFFERED BY CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 
TO TRAIN TECHNICIANS FOR BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING 
OCCUPATIONS, ACCORDING TO THE TYPE OF 
SCHOOL OFFERING THE COURSES, 1960-61 


Number of classes Enrollments 


High school High school 
rograms unior college rograms unior college 
Course or adults (day and evening) lor adults (day and evening) 


Introductory BDP---------- 2 46 215 
Electromechanical 32 53 1,037 
Stored programing 10 45 796 
Systems and procedures 1 15 
Data processing mathematics ; 0 


BDP field project 
Totals 2 45 2,063 
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as well as in the extended day programs offered by the junior colleges, 
and the classes offered by the high schools during the 1960-61 school 
year. 

The business data processing technician training programs offered by 
California schools were in an experimental stage during the first two 
years they were offered. Therefore, the personnel involved concentrated 
their efforts largely on the problem of curriculum development. Both 
the administrators of the schools offering the programs and the staff of 
the Bureau of Business Education were especially concerned with the 
provision of high quality instruction. 

In order to secure the curriculum development and quality instruc- 
tion required, state-wide and regional conferences were conducted by 
the Bureau of Business Education for personnel involved in the pro- 
grams. One theme of a state conference was “Business Applications.” 
Representatives from business, industry, and government in charge of 
data processing departments participated in the conference. In their 
presentations to the conferees the speakers explained how specific prob- 
lems or applications were solved by using business data processing equip- 
ment. Among the problems solved by these individuals were those of 
inventory control for the military service, payroll and cost distribution 
for a transportation firm, billing of customers for an insurance company, 
and inventory control for a wholesale business. Some of the topics dis- 
cussed by the conference speakers included (1) how a data processing 
technician identified a problem for solution; (2) the presentation of a 
diagram or flow chart of the application; (3) the identification of equip- 
ment used in working out the application; (4) the forms used in the 
various applications; and (5) the problems that developed regarding 
personnel or equipment. 

During the year, the staff of the Bureau of Business Education de- 
veloped criteria for the evaluation of the programs that were being 
offered or were to be offered. The criteria included those to be con- 
sidered in developing a sound program for training technicians and in 
the kinds of equipment that might be in a business data processing 
laboratory. The criteria also provided for the appraisal of the time- 
phased plan for equipment acquisition. 

To assist teachers in the business data processing program, the Bu- 
reau of Business Education initiated the development of an instructional 
film. This film, A Punched Card Data Processing System, presents the 
system approach in the utilization of equipment for a payroll problem. 
The film should be helpful to teachers of introductory business data 
processing and electromechanical classes. 

During the 1960-61 school year, six schools conducted feasibility 
studies to determine the need for business data processing programs in 
their districts. The schools that conducted these studies were Monterey 
Junior College, Santa Rosa Junior College, American River Junior Col- 
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lege, Cerritos College, San Mateo Junior College, and San Bernardino 
Valley College. As a result of these studies, four of the schools will begin 
offering business data processing programs during the 1961-62 school 
year. 

Orange Coast College, the Bureau of Business Education, and the 
Office of Education of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare have co-operated in a curriculum study during 1960-61. This 
study was conducted for the purpose of preparing a business data 
processing curriculum guide. The guide will include course outlines, 
sample lesson plans, business data processing laboratory plans, equipment 
lists, and reference material lists. 

In the development of business data processing programs, the Bureau 
of Business Education and school districts utilized the services of ad- 
visory committees. Advisory committee members may assist school dis- 
tricts in developing business data processing programs that reflect the 
training needs of business, industry, and government. Valuable assistance 
may be given by advisory committee members in suggesting courses 
and course content, recommending instructors, and promoting business 
data processing programs. The advisory committee of the Bureau of 
Business Education has assisted with curriculum development problems, 
business data processing laboratory equipment problems, student selec- 
tion problems, development of instructional aid lists, and teacher training 
problems. 

Those individuals who assisted in the development of the business 
data processing program during the first two years of its operation were 
most helpful in outlining a sound curriculum. The curriculum study 
conducted during 1960-61 has further improved the business data proc- 
essing program in California. School district representatives report that 
students who graduate as business data processing majors or take train- 
ing in this field have no difficulty in obtaining employment in business 
data processing installations. 

Instructors in business data processing classes report that the use of 
a well-equipped laboratory stimulates student interest in the program, 
and increases enrollment. This added interest of the students results 
in improved academic achievement. The Bureau of Business Education 
will therefore continue to encourage the development of business data 
processing laboratories. 


CONSERVATION WEEK, 1962 


The twenty-eighth annual observance of Conservation Week in Cali- 
fornia will be March 7 to 14, 1962. The theme of this observance is 
“Join the Crusade for Conservation.” 

Our natural resources are affected both by the number of human 
activities and by the number of participants in the activities. Progress 
is conducive to an ever-increasing number of activities; population 
growth is a most important factor of expansion in the number of par- 
ticipants in the activities. 

Our society is one of progress. Our population is growing rapidly. 
Progress in California not only keeps pace with the other states but 
in many ways exceeds them. And it is estimated that California’s popu- 
lation will soon exceed that of New York, now the most populous 
state in the union. It is also estimated that California’s population is 
increasing 500,000 annually and that this rate of increase will continue 
for many years. 

These facts direct our attention to the continuing need for the wise 
management of our natural resources, for all human activities are in 
some measure dependent upon these resources. If we are to maintain 
the high standard of living to which we are accustomed, all of us must 
“Soin the crusade for conservation.” In joining this crusade, the public 
schools will have purpose to provide in their educational programs the 
emphasis on conservation that is necessary. 

We should keep this in mind as we prepare to observe Conservation 
Week. In advance of this week, schools will receive the annual Gov- 
ernor’s Message together with the official program guide furnished 
through the courtesy of the California Conservation Council and a 
covering letter from the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The Department of Education joins with the Department of Con- 
servation, the Department of Fish and Game, the Department of Parks 
and Recreation, and the Department of Water Resources in urging the 
observance of Conservation Week and the maintenance and improve- 
ment of conservation instruction throughout the year. 


Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


APPOINTMENT TO STAFF 


Ernest G. KRAMER was appointed Chief of the Bureau of Industrial 
Education, February 5, 1961, replacing Samuel L. Fick, who retired 
from this position after 26 years of service with the California State 
Department of Education. 

Mr. Kramer has been with the Department since 1944, and has been 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Industrial Education for ten years. 
A native of Illinois, he attended public schools in San Francisco, gradu- 
ated from the University of California, Berkeley, and received his mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of California, Los Angeles. In addition 
to his work as a journeyman printer during undergraduate days and 
as a training supervisor for the Douglas Aircraft Corporation during 
World War II, his experience includes teaching in public schools in 
Oakland and Los Angeles, and in summer sessions at the University of 
California, Florida State University, and Oregon State College. 


For Your Information 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education 
at its regular meeting held in Monterey, November 30 and December 1, 
1961. 


Approval of School District Organization Change 


In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 9 of Division 5 of the 
Education Code (Section 3151), the Board approved the following 
proposal regarding a change in school district organization: 

Formation of a unified school district in Solano County—A proposal by the Solano 

County Committee on School District Organization that an election be held to 


determine whether the voters in the area of Travis Air Force Base wish to form 
a unified school district. 


Approval of Organization for School District Membership 


In accordance with Education Code Section 1131, the Board approved 
the following organization for which membership may be paid from 
funds of school districts or offices of county superintendents of schools 
for the period ending June 30, 1964, subject, however, to the organiza- 
tion notifying the Department of Education immediately, whenever 
there is a change in the bylaws, charter, constitution, or purposes of 
the organization, and subject further to withdrawal of approval by the 
State Board of Education at its discretion. 

Approved for membership by county superintendents of schools 
California Aviation Education Association 


President: William D. Hecht 
General Secretary: H. Gene Little 
Headquarters address: P.O. Box 2454, Sacramento, California 


Adoption of Emergency Regulation 


Procedures for Review of Request for Approval of the Rendering of 
Service. The Board, acting under the authority of Education Code 
Section 13515, added Section 202.3 to Title 5 of the California Ad- 
ministrative Code, relating to procedures for review of request for 
approval of the rendering of service, and adopted this as an emergency 
regulation to read as follows (effective December 6, 1961): 

202.3. Validation of Service Without a Credential. The following procedures 
are established for review of the cases specified in Education Code Section 13515: 


(a) A person, governing board, or county superintendent described in such 
section may request the State Board of Education, on a form provided by the 
Office of Credentials, pnd sage of Education, to approve the rendering of 
service by a person described in said section. This request shall be forwarded 
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through the office of the County Superintendent of Schools having jurisdiction 
over the district in which the service was rendered and shall be approved by him. 


(b) Upon receipt of the request, the Office of Credentials shall ascertain from 

its files whether: 

(1) The person rendering the service was at some time the holder of a credential 
authorizing such service. 

(2) The credential expired preceding such service. 

(3) The person rendering the service had, in fact, the necessary qualifications 
at all times during the period of service in question for the credential re- 
quired by law for the position in which the service was rendered. 

(4) A valid credential required for such position has been issued to such per- 
son after the period when such service was rendered. 


(c) If items (1) through (4) of subsection (b) are confirmed by the Office of 
Credentials, the request and the confirmation shall be reported to the Board by 
way of the regular agenda process at its earliest meeting following such confirma- 
tion. At that meeting the Board shall determine whether the rendering of the 
service should be approved. If approved, the Secretary of the Board shall notify 
the teacher, the school district, the county superintendent of schools, and the 
Bureau of School Apportionments in the Department of Education that the render- 
ing of such service has been eget in accordance with Education Code Section 
13515 and is fully legal for all purposes. Payment for such service is authorized 
upon the receipt of such notice. 


(d) When any item (1) through (4) of subsection (b) cannot be confirmed by 
the Office of Credentials from its files, it shall so notify the applicant, specifying 
the item or items which cannot be confirmed and requesting the applicant to 
supply the evidence which is pee except as to item 4. If within 60 days from 
the mailing of such notice such evidence is supplied, or in the case of item 4 the 
specified credential is issued, the Office of Credentials shall proceed as specified 
in subsection (c). If within such period the evidence is not supplied, the Office 
of Credentials shall report the matter to the Board by way of the regular agenda 
process at its earliest meeting following the close of the 60-day period. At that 
meeting the Board shall determine whether to allow more time for submission of 
evidence or to deny the request. 


Revocation of Credentials for Public School Service 


The Board revoked the credentials, life diplomas, and other documents 
for public school service heretofore issued to the following persons: 


Date of Revocation | Mae egy & 
Name birth effective Section 

Bailey, Jessica (a.k.a. Mary Pa- 

tricia Lloyd, Patrice Christine 

DeVoe, Rosalyn Nazarro, 

Christine DeVoe, Patrice 

Christine Dawlton) — August 1 
Banks, Sophia Catherine. December 
Ihrig, Elmer Wood December 


Joswick, Alphonse Peter _... 8-19-27 November 
Ounjian, Marion (a.k.a. Marion 
Edward Ounjian) —._.. 5-14-04 December 


Sevaly, Henry Shattuck_______ December 

Werner, — Arthur December 
oseph Clayton C.__.. 2-27-36 December 

Woempner, Robert Carl 12-13-27 November 1 


Wilcox, 


1, 
4, 
4, 
6, 
4, 
Pennetta, Gerardo...» December 4, 
4, 
4, 
4, 
3, 
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Suspension of Credentials for Public School Service 


In accordance with the provisions of Education Code Section 13201, 
the Board suspended for a period ending June 30, 1962, the junior high 
school credential of William Murray Bean (birth date 3-8-25), because 
of failure without good cause to fulfill a valid contract of employment 
with a school district. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


A master calendar of educational meetings and events of state-wide or 
regional significance is maintained in the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The principal list of 1961-62 events appeared in 
the September, 1961 issue of California Schools. Notices that are not 
received at the time of publication of this list are published as they are 
received, 

Date Organization and event Place 
April 25-27, 1962 California Association for Supervision Richardson Springs 


(changed from and Curriculum Development, North- 
previous listing) ern Section Spring Conference 


KIMBER AWARD IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 1962 


The eleventh annual Kimber Award in instrumental music, a gold 
medal and $3,000, will be presented to the winner of the final competi- 
tion to be held May 6, 1962, at Claremont College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. Any California boy or girl who is less than nineteen years of 
age on March 1, 1962, plays the violin, viola, or cello, and is a member 
of a California Federation of Music Junior Club, is eligible to compete 
for the award. Finalists must have been awarded superior ratings in one 
of the Junior Festivals of the California Federation of Music Clubs 
which are preliminary to the final contest. Those interested in compet- 
ing for this award are urged to apply immediately for information about 
entering the Junior Festivals. Such requests should be addressed to one 
of the following district chairmen: Louise C. Campanari, 2042 Vallejo 
Street, San Francisco 23, California; Mrs. Jolene Stephenson, 4886 East 
Harvey, Fresno 2, California; or Mrs. John E. Swan, 3917 Hill Street, 
Huntington Park, California. 


MATERIALS ON DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNISM 


During the fall of 1961, the Division of Instruction of the California 
State Department of Education requested all school districts and offices 
of county superintendents of schools that had produced materials relat- 
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ing to Democracy and Communism to submit copies of these materials 
to the Department. The materials that have been received are available 
for examination and study at the Curriculum Laboratory, Room 455, 
State Education Building, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, Cali- 
fornia; and in Room 807, State Building,. 217 West First Street, Los 
Angeles 12, California. 


Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Beezer, Rosert H., and Hyetm, Howarp F. Factors Related to College Attend- 
ance. OE-54023, Cooperative Research Monograph No. 8, Office of Education 
Washington 25, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1961. 
Pp. vi + 42. $0.20.* 


Blind Children: Degree of Vision; Mode of Reading. An Analysis of Children 
Registered with the American Printing House for the Blind in January of 1960, 
Under the Act “To Promote the Education of the Blind.” Prepared by JoHN 
Wa ker Jones. OE-35026, Bulletin 1961, No. 24, Office of Education. Washington 
25, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1961. Pp. vi + 38. 
$0.20.* 


CranFieLp, Mary, and Hannan, Cecit. Teach Spelling by All Means. San Fran- 
cisco 10: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1961. Pp. 72. $1.50. 


Cram, Davi. Explaining “Teaching Machines” and Programming. San Francisco 
10: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1961. Pp. viii + 88. $2.00. 


Earth and Space Guide for Elementary Teachers. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Curriculum Services, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Public 
Instruction, 1961. Reprinted by National Aviation Council. Washington 6, D.C.: 
National Aviation Education Council, 1961. Pp. iv + 84. $1.00. 


Educational Organization, Administration, and Finance. Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. XXXI, No. 4, October, 1961. Washington 6, D.C.: American 
Educational Research Association, 1961. Pp. 347-446. $2.00. 


Gorpon, Tep, and Kravetz, NaTHAN. Tips to Teachers. San Francisco 10: Fearon 
Publishers, Inc., 1961. Pp. 32. $1.00. 


Implications for Elementary Education: Followup on the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. OE-20033, Office of Education, Elementary 
School Section, Division of State and Local Schools. Washington 25, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1961. Pp. vi + 42. $0.25.* 


Kettey, Marjorie. Classroom-Tested Bulletin Boards. San Francisco 10: Fearon 
Publishers, Inc., 1961. Pp. 36. $1.50. 


Koskey, THomas Artuur. How to Make and Use Flannel Boards: A Handbook 
for Teachers. San Francisco 10: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1961. Pp. 24. $0.50. 


Linse, Barsara. Elementary Art Activities. San Francisco 10: Fearon Publishers, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. 32. $1.00. 


Mackiz, Romaine P., and Rossins, Patricia Peace. Exceptional Children and 
Youth: A Chart Book of Special Education Enrollments in Public Day Schools 
of the United States. OE-35019, Office of Education. Washington 25, D.C.:: 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1961. Pp. vi + 14. $0.15.* 


Micnat-SMiTH, Haroip, and SHuLAMITH, Kastetn. The Special Child: Diagnosis 
Treatment, Habilitation. Prepared in conjunction with lectures delivered at the 
Northwest Summer Conference, July 25-29, 1960, at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington, under the auspices of the New School for the 
Special Child and the College of Education, the Department of Psychology, and 
the Department of Speech of the University of Washington. Seattle, Washington: 
mo — New School for the Special Child, Inc., 1962. Pp. xx + 

. $5.50. 


95, be sale by Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 


** Additional handling and mailing fee: 35 cents. 
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Responsibilities of State Departments of Education for School Finance and Business 
Administration. A Policy Statement of the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers. Washington 6, D.C.: Council of Chief State School Officers, 1959. Pp. vi + 
22. $0.35. 


Russet, Bertranp. Education of Character. New York 16: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. 160. $3.75. 


Seatwork for Primary Grades. Compiled by Marcaret Harn and Sara FREEMAN. 
San Francisco 10: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1961. Pp. 24, $0.50. 

StamM, Estuer. Understanding World Neighbors in the Classroom. San Fran- 
cisco 10: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1961. Pp. 44. $1.50. 

State Apportionment to California School Districts, 1961. California Teachers 
Association Research Bulletin 145, October, 1961. Burlingame, California: Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, 1961. Pp. 36. $1.00. 

Teaching the Slow Learner in the Special School. Edited by M. F. C.ieucu. 
New York 16: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1961. Pp. xiv + 338. $10.00. 
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